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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From May 17 to November 10, 1895.] 
I. THE UNITED STATES. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. — Amid a general calm in this field the only 
topic of importance has been the attitude of the United States toward Spain 
and the Cuban insurgents. Many manifestations of sympathy with the 
insurgents have appeared in all parts of the United States, and the so-called 
" Jingo " press has advocated governmental action in their support. The 
administration, however, has adhered strictly to its duties as a neutral. On 
June 12 President Cleveland issued a proclamation reciting the provisions 
of our neutrality laws, warning all citizens against violating them, and 
enjoining upon officers of the government the utmost diligence in their 
enforcement. In accordance with this proclamation the Navy Department 
has stationed several war ships in the vicinity of Key West to intercept the 
passage of Cuban sympathizers from Florida and other Gulf states, and the 
Department of Justice has been very active against attempts to enlist 
men or secure stores on behalf of the insurgents. Two incidents have 
been regarded as indicating the eagerness of Spain to remain on the best of 
terms with the government of the United States. The first was the prompt 
settlement of the Allianqa affair (see last Record), May 16, by a disavowal 
of the Spanish cruiser's act, an expression of regret therefor, and a promise 
that no repetition of the act should occur. The second was the payment 
of the claim of an American citizen, named Mora, for property confiscated 
during the last Cuban revolt. The justice of this claim had been conceded 
by the Spanish government nine years before, but the payment of the 
money had been on various pretexts postponed. By resolution of the Fifty- 
third Congress the Department of State was directed to press the claim, and 
the result was its payment in September. — It is understood that the State 
Department, in accordance with the resolution of the last Congress, has 
made urgent representations to Great Britain as to the desirability of settling 
the boundary dispute with Venezuela by arbitration. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — Cabinet changes were rendered 
necessary by the unexpected death of Secretary Gresham, May 28. On 
the 7th of June the President announced the appointment of Attorney- 
General Olney to succeed Gresham as Secretary of State, and of Judson 
Harmon, of Ohio, as Attorney-General. — The payment of sugar bounties 
under the act mentioned in the last Record (p. 368) was brought to a 
standstill by the refusal of Mr. Bowler, Comptroller of the Treasury, to 
approve the claims. His ground was that the law granting the bounties was 
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unconstitutional. His final decision on the subject, rendered September j, 
referred the matter to the Court of Claims, from which an appeal may be 
taken on the constitutional question to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The claimants appealed from the comptroller to the secretary of 
the treasury, who on November 9 heard the whole question argued, and will 
decide finally whether it shall go to the courts. — On July 26 Secretary Morton 
ordered the abolition of the seed division of the Agricultural Department. 
This action signifies the final success of the administration's efforts to stop 
the free distribution of seeds, which congressmen had sought to perpetuate. 
An opinion of the attorney-general, given last April, sustained the depart- 
ment's contention that it was lawful to send out only seeds that were " rare 
and uncommon to the country," and that it was in the secretary's power to 
reject all bids under proposals to furnish such seeds. Accordingly, Secre- 
tary Morton announced that " there will be no seeds purchased for 
gratuitous, promiscuous distribution during the fiscal year 1896." — At the 
end of July some alarm was occasioned by reports of trouble with the 
Bannock Indians in southwestern Wyoming. Troops were sent to the spot, 
but no disturbance ensued. It appeared later that the panic was due to an 
affray, attended with loss of life, between state constables and Indians. The 
latter, while hunting in the region, had been arrested for acts which were 
in violation of state game laws, but which, it is claimed, were authorized by 
the treaties with the United States under which the Indians had gone on 
their reservations. The questions at issue between the state and the 
national government have been taken to the courts for determination. A 
treaty was concluded with the Blackfeet Indians in September by which a 
part of their reservation in northern Montana, where important mineral 
deposits have been found, was sold to the government for $1,500,000. The 
sale is, of course, subject to the approval of Congress. — Civil service 
reform has again been materially advanced by action of the president. 
Messrs. William C. Rice, of New York, and John B. Harlow, of Missouri, 
were appointed in May to succeed Messrs. Roosevelt and Lyman as civil 
service commissioners. On May 24, at Secretary Morton's request, the 
president put into the classified service all the remaining excepted and non- 
competitive places in the Department of Agriculture above the grade of 
laborer, omitting only about half a dozen of the highest offices. Some 850 
places were affected by this order, especial significance attaching to the 
fact that the chiefs of division were included in its operation. On June 13 
the employees of the government printing office, 2700 in number, were also 
ordered under the classified service. This action was at the request of the 
employees themselves. On July 1 5, 500 pension-agency clerks were brought 
under the rules, and later orders extended the reform to about 400 places 
more in various departments. On the 20th of September President Cleve- 
land, upon the recommendation of Secretary Olney, issued an important 
order in reference to appointments to the office of consul or commercial 
agent. It directs that every such office carrying a salary or fees of not more 
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than $2500, or less than $1000, shall in the future be filled (a) by transfer 
of a qualified person from some other place under the Department of State ; 
or (p) by appointment of some person who, though not in the department, 
has formerly served satisfactorily therein ; or (c) by appointment of some 
person who, being named by the president, shall give evidence of his quali- 
fications by a non-competitive examination. Finally, by an order of Novem- 
ber 8, the president took the first step toward bringing the fourth-class 
postmasters under the civil service rules. The order contemplates the con- 
solidation of lesser with large free-delivery offices, and provides that in 
such cases the postmasters of the former shall become employees of the 
latter, and hence shall be subject to the rules of the classified service. 

THE FINANCES AND THE CTJRRENCV. — The condition of the 
Treasury has continued far from reassuring. At the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, the deficit for the year amounted to $42,825,049. For the first 
third of the new year, ending October 31, the expenditures exceeded 
the receipts by $16,848,335, indicating a large deficit for the current year 
also. In maintaining tlie gold reserve the administration has been some- 
what more successful. Under the operation of the contract of February 8 
with the Morgan-Belmont syndicate (see last Record, p. 366) the gold in 
the Treasury increased steadily, till, with the last payment for bonds under 
the contract, June 26, the amount stood at $107,000,000. About the 
middle of July, however, withdrawals for export began to reduce this 
sum, and on the 29th the syndicate indicated a purpose to fulfill its obliga- 
tion to sustain the Treasury, by depositing enough gold to make good the 
amount withdrawn. In August the drain on the Treasury's supply became 
very heavy, and successive deposits by the syndicate on the 13th and the 
20th were all that kept the reserve above the hundred-million point. 
During September the same process continued, and various national banks 
not connected with the syndicate turned over gold to the Treasury, but even 
this did not avail to maintain the reserve, which had fallen by the middle 
of the month to about $96,000,000. On the 13th Mr. J. P. Morgan 
announced that the syndicate was accumulating gold all the time and turning 
it over to the Treasury, and that it would continue to do so even after 
October 1, when all obligations under the contract would terminate. The 
policy pursued by the syndicate in keeping up the Treasury's gold served to 
reduce materially the large profit which its members would otherwise have 
derived from the sale of the bonds. — An odd incident in connection with 
the general currency question was the issue of a manifesto, July 19, by 
Master-Workman Sovereign, of the Knights of Labor, calling for the 
establishment of a boycott on national-bank notes. The manifesto 
elaborated the familiar argument that the banks are responsible for all the 
alleged woes of the working classes, and urged " our people " to accept no 
national-bank notes in ordinary business transactions. Such a course, it 
was held, would precipitate the great conflict between the people and the 
banks, which would involve in its issue the corporations and every form of 
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private monopoly, and would " establish an impassable barrier between the 
toiling masses of America and the Shylocks and pensioned lords of the 
world." The reception of the manifesto by the workingmen in general was 
apparently very cool, and no effect on the currency has been reported. 

THE FREE-COINAGE MOVEMENT.— The convention of silver men 
which was in session at Salt Lake City at the close of the last Record, 
effected an organization called the Bimetallic League, with the object of 
securing the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to i. Under the 
auspices of this organization a large convention met at Memphis, June 12-13, 
at which delegates from all the Southern and most of the Western 
states exchanged views, and expressed their adhesion to the 16-to-i plat- 
form. The sentiment of the assembly proved rather adverse to the idea of 
a national silver party, and favorable to the project of committing the 
national Democratic Party to the free-coinage doctrine. A conference of 
leading silver Democrats at Washington, August 14-15, adopted measures 
designed to render certain the approval of free coinage by the national 
Democratic convention in 1896. Meanwhile the free-coinage Democrats 
in various states had been seeking to commit their state organizations to 
their cause. In Illinois they were in a large measure successful, a special 
convention at Springfield, June 5, taking strong ground for the 16 to 1 free 
coinage, and against the Cleveland administration. Regular Democratic 
state conventions in Mississippi, Missouri and Nebraska adopted free- 
coinage platforms. In the latter part of May Secretary Carlisle made a 
tour in the South and West to check the silver movement among the 
Democrats. On the 23d he addressed a large convention of " sound- 
money " Southerners at Memphis, and later he took active part in Kentucky 
politics. The Kentucky Democratic state convention, June 26, rejected a 
free-coinage resolution by a large majority, though it nominated a silver 
man for governor. In August the party conventions of Iowa and Ohio also 
rejected free coinage, while in September an administration wing of the 
Nebraska Democracy took like action. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The final decision of the Income 
Tax Cases was rendered by the supreme court on May 20. By a vote of 
five to four it was held that the income tax imposed by the act of 1894 was, 
taken as a whole, a direct fax ; and that, since no apportionment among the 
states according to population was provided for, the act was unconstitu- 
tional and void. The opinion of the court was delivered by Chief Justice 
Fuller, and very vigorous dissenting opinions were presented by Justices 
Brown, Jackson, Harlan and White. — On May 27 the supreme court, by a 
unanimous opinion, denied the application for habeas corpus in the case of 
Debs and others, leaders of the railway strike in 1894 (see last Record, 
PP- 37 1 > 37 2 )- It was held that the national government can remove obstruc- 
tions to interstate commerce by action of either the executive or the judicial 
department ; that in the latter case the civil proceeding by injunction is a 
proper one, though it cannot be considered as supplanting criminal prose- 
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cution for violations of the law ; and that the action of the circuit court in 
the injunction and contempt proceedings of this particular case was wholly 
within its jurisdiction. — On June 11 the circuit court of appeals at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, reversed the decision of the lower court through which an 
injunction had been issued restraining election proceedings under the South 
Carolina registration law (see last Record, p. 373). — On September 11 
the circuit court for the western district of Pennsylvania denied the applica- 
tion for habeas corpus made by a railway official who had been committed 
for contempt in refusing to answer questions about rates put by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The court upheld the constitutionality of 
the act of 1893 requiring witnesses to answer in such cases, but exempting 
them from prosecution for acts to which they testified (see this Quarterly, 
VIII, pp. 378 and 383). The case was appealed to the supreme court. — 
Justice Jackson, of the supreme court, died near Nashville, Tennessee, 
August 8. 

STATE ELECTIONS. — Elections for state officers were held in thirteen 
states on November 5, and were carried by the Republicans in eleven. 
Mississippi and Virginia alone went Democratic. The Republican majorities 
were in general exceptionally large, e.g., in New York 97,000, Pennsylvania 
162,000, Ohio 96,000, Massachusetts 64,000, New Jersey 25,000. Iowa 
held to her Republican allegiance, and in Kansas and Nebraska the 
Populists were again overwhelmingly defeated. But the triumph of the 
Republicans was most marked in Kentucky and Maryland, where they 
elected their governors by 8500 and 19,000 respectively. These two 
states have long been Democratic — the latter for twenty-nine years without 
a break. In Utah, the question of becoming a state was determined in the 
affirmative, a constitution was ratified, and the election of officers under 
the new state constitution resulted in a Republican majority of 1000. 

VARIOUS STATE LEGISLATION. — In South Carolina the ten- 
sion between the state authorities and the national courts has continued to 
occasion exciting incidents in connection with the execution of the Dispen- 
sary Law. The state constables still seize liquor imported from without the 
state and the United States judges as regularly punish the constables for 
contempt. The convention to revise the constitution assembled at Columbia 
September 10, and had not completed its labors at the close of this 
Record. The suffrage clause, as finally adopted November 1 , establishes 
an alternative intelligence and property qualification for voting, and requires 
either the ability to read and write any section of the constitution or 
the ownership of $300 worth of property in the state; prior to January 1, 
1898, however, there is an additional requirement of ability to explain 
any clause of the constitution to the satisfaction of the election officers. 
Among the other provisions that had been definitively adopted by Novem- 
ber 10 was one explicitly conferring on the legislature power to deal with 
the liquor question either by prohibition, by the license system or by the 
dispensary plan already in operation. It was also decided that no divorce 
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should be granted in the state for any cause, and no recognition given to 
divorces granted by other states. — Two important decisions have been 
rendered under the Illinois Anti-Trust Law. On June I the Cook County 
court, in the suit instituted by the attorney-general against the Pullman 
Company (see this Quarterly, IX, p. 768), held that the company had 
exceeded the powers granted in its charter in only two minor particulars, 
and that its operations in connection with the town of Pullman were inci- 
dental to its main purpose. The company's charter, therefore, was not 
forfeited. On June 13 the supreme court of the state affirmed a decision 
of the lower court declaring the Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company 
(Whiskey Trust) illegal and directing that its affairs be wound up and its 
property sold. The corporation was already in the hands of a receiver. 
Under an act of the legislature the expediency of adopting the Torrens 
land-title system in Chicago was submitted to the people of the city on 
November 5, and was decided in the affirmative by a majority of 77,000. 
— Among the acts of the last session of the legislature in New York 
was one requiring that in the public schools a definite amount of time 
be given to teaching the effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco and other 
narcotics, and prescribing a minimum number of pages to be devoted to 
the subject in text-books of physiology and hygiene. The bill was opposed by 
leading educators. In August the state court at Buffalo declared unconstitu- 
tional the law prohibiting the employment of aliens by contractors on public 
works. The act was held to be in violation of the treaty by which resident 
Italians enjoy the same personal and property rights as citizens. — In view 
of notorious preparations for a great prize-fight the Florida legislature, May 
22, passed a stringent act against such contests in the state. Dallas, Texas, 
was then fixed upon as the site of the fight ; but Governor Culberson sum- 
moned a special session of the legislature for October 1, and a law was 
speedily enacted making contests like the one proposed criminal. This 
action practically rendered the fight impossible within the United States. 
A supposed discovery by its promoters that the law of Arkansas could be 
stretched to permit the contest was met by unmistakable preparations of 
the governor to call out the militia to prevent the undertaking, and the 
battle was ultimately declared off. — A vote in Rhode Island, in the last 
week of September, on the question of substituting biennial for annual 
elections for state officers resulted in the defeat of the proposition, which 
failed to secure a simple majority, when three-fifths were required. — A 
strong but unsuccessful demonstration of the A. P. A. was made in Massa- 
chusetts against the renomination of Governor Greenhalge, the occasion 
being the participation of the governor in the celebration of a Catholic 
archbishop's jubilee. At the election in November the question of the 
expediency of woman suffrage was submitted to the electors and was 
answered in the negative by a majority of 70,000. 

THE RACE PROBLEM — Some revival of interest in the matter of 
social equality for the negroes in the North was caused by the enactment 
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in New York, following recent examples in other states, of a law requiring 
equal accommodations for all citizens in restaurants, hotels, theaters and 
public conveyances. More or less systematic attempts were made by 
negroes in July to " test " the laws, and a number of suits for damages were 
started ; but while some degree of support was given to the statutes by the 
courts, public opinion was not manifested in their favor, and interest in the 
subject quickly disappeared. — Lynchings in the South have been reported 
in rather greater numbers than usual. Of twenty-three cases noticed by the 
compiler, in which the victims were negroes, the crime alleged was rape in 
fourteen and murder or assault in nine. One of the latter cases was in Mary- 
land, where the victim was under sentence of death, but the mob professed 
to fear that the governor was about to commute the sentence. Similar 
ground was taken by a lynching party which hanged two white men at 
Danville, Illinois, May 25. The offence was rape, and in a colloquy with 
a judge who was seeking to persuade the mob to disperse, the leaders 
announced their resolution to make sure that the accused should not be let 
loose upon the community by a pardon from the governor. An attempt by 
a mob at Tiffin, Ohio, to take a white murderer from jail and lynch him, 
October 27, was foiled by armed guards, who killed two of the assailants. 
A considerable force of militia was promptly sent to the place to preserve 
order. 

MUNICIPAL REFORM. — The central topic under this head has been 
the enforcement of the saloon Sunday-closing law In New York City. 
Under legislation enacted during the spring the reform mayor of the city, 
Mr. Strong, effected a complete change in the personnel of the police 
commission, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt becoming president of the new board. 
On July 1 a reorganization of the police courts and lower judiciary went 
into effect, and the new system was manned by men in sympathy with 
the reform administration. The police commissioners had previously an- 
nounced their resolution to enforce strictly the Sunday-closing law, which 
was notoriously either a dead letter or a mere instrument for blackmail in 
the hands of the police. On Sunday, June 23, the new policy was put into 
operation, amid protests from the German element of the population, apathy 
on the part of the police officers, and a widespread belief that the experi- 
ment would be no more successful than spasmodic enterprises of the same 
sort that had been undertaken before from sordid motives. The energy 
and activity of the commissioners, however, soon awoke the rank and file 
of the police force to a realization that they must do their duty ; the 
cooperation of the new magistrates resulted in ever-increasing penalties on 
violators of the law ; and each succeeding Sunday showed the rigor of the 
enforcement to be greater. Various attempts by the liquor-sellers to escape 
through legal technicalities the full force of the attack upon them were 
thwarted, and at last, on August 23, their organization, which controlled a 
large proportion of the saloons of the city, came to a formal agreement with 
the authorities to abandon the practice of Sunday opening and to aid in 
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enforcing the law against non-members of their association. The work of 
the New York police attracted great attention throughout the country, and 
stimulated activity on similar lines in cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Another result was an ardent and widespread discussion of the policy of 
Sunday-closing laws, and of the liquor question in general. In New York 
State the political parties gave the matter an important place in their plat- 
forms. The police commissioners themselves studiously refrained from 
taking sides as to the policy of the existing law, and confined themselves to 
the simple ground that it was their duty to enforce what the legislature had 
enacted. In the November elections the city was carried by the Tammany 
Democrats by 25,000, and the Germans who were alienated from the 
Republicans by the Sunday-closing policy contributed much to this result. 

II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. — Throughout the 

period under review the internal condition of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Porte's relations to the European powers have been conspicuous topics of 
discussion. Most prominent were the questions raised by the massacre of 
Armenians mentioned in the last Record. Stimulated apparently by the 
general indignation which this massacre aroused in Christian Europe, 
Great Britain, France and Russia undertook in May by joint action to 
bring about the administrative reforms to which the Porte was pledged by 
the treaties of Paris and Berlin (1856 and 1878). On May 11 the three 
powers presented to the Turkish government a memorandum and a scheme 
of reforms for Armenia, and demanded the immediate acceptance of both. 
The memorandum called for the appointment at once of a commissioner, 
approved by the powers, to whom supreme authority over the Armenian 
provinces should be entrusted, both in superintending the present adminis- 
tration and in carrying into effect the proposed reforms. By his side 
should be an assistant commissioner, who should be Christian or Mussul- 
man as the superior was Mussulman or Christian. It was provided further 
that the appointment of valis, or provincial governors, should be subject to 
the approval of the powers, that the administrative divisions of the popula- 
tion should be rearranged with some reference to race, and that a committee 
of three Mohammedans and three Christians should sit permanently at the 
Porte to preside in last instance over the execution of the reforms. The 
memorandum of the powers required also amnesty for Armenians charged 
with political offenses, the return of Armenian emigrants or exiles, and 
reparation for the losses suffered by the victims of the late massacre in 
the Sassun region. The more elaborate scheme of reforms provided for a 
very far-reaching reorganization of the provincial administration on the lines 
of the system worked out by the committee appointed for the purpose by 
the Berlin Treaty. The project has been described as aiming to introduce 
" local self-government worked by a system of Christian and Mussulman 
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checks and counter-checks." The Turkish government assumed a tem- 
porizing attitude on the whole subject, objecting strongly to those features 
of the powers' demands which looked to a permanent foreign control in 
Armenian administration. A change of ministers, June 8, which made Said 
Pasha Grand Vizier in place of Djevad Pasha, brought no change of 
attitude. Late in July it was rumored that the diplomatic pressure upon the 
Porte had been greatly increased through the policy of Lord Salisbury upon 
his accession to power in England. About August 1 Shakir Pasha was 
appointed commissioner for the Armenian provinces, but with authority 
far less than what the memorandum of the powers called for. On the 
8 th the Porte's final reply to the scheme of reforms was delivered, and it 
amounted to a definite rejection of the scheme, as derogating from the 
sovereignty of the Sultan. About this time a large British fleet left Alex- 
andria and moved gradually northward along the coast of Syria. During 
this month it was reported that differences had arisen among the three 
powers, and the Porte made a formal protest to Russia and France 
against the attitude of Great Britain, describing it as "discourteous and 
derogatory to the Sultan's prestige." In September the Porte offered to 
accept a scheme of Armenian reform much less radical than the project 
of May 11. Meanwhile the British fleet had reached Salonica, and on 
September 28 a force of seventeen vessels anchored at the island of Lem- 
nos, near the mouth of the Dardanelles. During all this time Armenian 
agitators had been more or less active in different parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, as well as in foreign lands, seeking to rouse a sentiment against 
the Turks. On September 30 a large band of Armenians in Constantinople 
undertook, against the urgent commands of their Patriarch, to go to the 
Sultan's palace to ask for redress of their grievances. They quickly 
came in conflict with the police, and a fight ensued in which a number of 
lives were lost on both sides. This incident precipitated further fighting 
during the following days, and the Softas and other fanatical Mohammed- 
ans harried the Armenians throughout the city. The conflict spread to 
other parts of the empire, very serious slaughter of the Armenians being 
reported from Trebizond and several Syrian towns. These disturbances 
were made the basis of fresh representations by the powers as to the 
necessity of prompt action on the Armenian reforms. On October 4 
Kiamil Pasha succeeded Said as Grand Vizier, and on the 17th the Sultan 
issued a decree approving the scheme of the powers, with some slight 
modifications. This action was promptly followed by more serious and 
widespread disorder than had prevailed before. The extreme Moham- 
medans were incensed because advantages had been won by the Christians, 
and the extreme Armenians scoffed at the reforms as inadequate. At 
Constantinople a "Young Turkey" party, devoted to constitutional govern- 
ment for the whole empire, started a revolutionary propaganda, and seem 
to have been concerned in an unsuccessful palace plot to dethrone the 
Sultan. In Asia Minor, and particularly in the region of Armenia, conflicts 
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between Turks and Armenians were reported from almost every province, and 
in some cases the latter were so clearly the aggressors, that a concerted 
movement under direction of their secret revolutionary organization was 
thought to be under way. But whatever the origin of the disturbances, by 
the first of November the reports indicated that Moslem ferocity had 
triumphed, and that a general slaughter of Armenians was in progress. 
Once more the Christian powers acted at Constantinople, Germany, Austria 
and Italy joining with the three that had acted before. On November 5 
the ambassadors of the six powers separately, but in substantially identical 
terms, demanded of the Porte the immediate adoption of measures adequate 
to restore order. In the face of this demand fresh evidence of difficulty in 
the councils of the Sultan was given by another change of advisers, Halil 
Rifat Pasha becoming Grand Vizier. The reserves were called out to 
assist the regular army in restoring order, but the general attitude of the 
Porte toward the powers was that of resentment and evasion, and at the 
end of this Record a general movement of French, Italian and Austrian 
fleets to join the British at the Dardanelles was in progress. On November 
9 Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the Guildhall in London, announced that 
the six powers were perfectly harmonious both as to. the policy to be 
pursued at Constantinople and as to the means for enforcing it. — More or 
less related to the Armenian question was the agitation in Macedonia 
which developed in June, and which gave rise in that and the following 
month to some rather serious conflicts between the Turkish troops and 
small bands of insurgents along the Bulgarian frontier. The basis of the 
trouble was the demand for rights and privileges for the Christians in 
Macedonia equal to those which were being secured for the Armenians. 
Russophil societies in Bulgaria were at the bottom of the movement, and 
were supposed to be working with a view to promoting Russian interference 
in Bulgaria, should the Turks adopt strong measures to quell the disturb- 
ances. The Bulgarian government was somewhat sternly reminded by the 
powers of the necessity of suppressing the agitation. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The fall of the Roaebery 
ministry followed an adverse vote in the Commons June 21. For more 
than a week previous the position of the ministry had been manifestly 
precarious. Its very slender majority was still waning through the results 
of by-elections. On the 14th of June it had been forced by the defection 
of its Irish allies to abandon a project for a statue of Cromwell at Dublin ; 
and reports having some foundation, to the effect that Mr. Gladstone was 
not in full sympathy with the Welsh disestablishment policy, had contrib- 
uted to the demoralization of the party. The decisive vote was on a 
motion to reduce the salary of the secretary of state for war, on the 
ground that the reserve ammunition for the army had not been adequately 
maintained. The motion was carried by 132 to 125, and the secretary 
thereupon resigned. Two days later, June 23, the whole cabinet followed 
his example, and Lord Salisbury undertook the formation of a ministry, on 
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the understanding that the routine business of the session should be 
concluded and Parliament then dissolved. Lord Salisbury's ministry was 
constituted on the basis of a formal coalition between the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists. The leading positions were filled as follows : 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Salisbury; President of the Council, the Duke of 
Devonshire ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; 
Home Department, Sir Matthew White Ridley ; the Colonies, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen ; First Lord of 
the Treasury, Mr. A. J. Balfour ; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl 
Cadogan. Parliament was prorogued July 6, and was dissolved two days 
later. The general election began July 13 and resulted in an overwhelming 
defeat for the Liberals. As finally made up in the first week of August the 
parties in the new House of Commons stood as follows : Conservatives, 
340; Liberal Unionists, 71 ; Liberals, 177; Anti-Parnellites, 70; Parnell- 
ites, 12. This gave to the Conservatives a clear majority of ten over all, 
or to the coalition a majority of 1 52. Particularly conspicuous features of 
the contest were the defeat of Sir William Vernon-Harcourt at Derby and 
of Mr. John Morley at Newcastle ; the gain of three seats by the Parnellites 
in Ireland ; and the practical obliteration of the Labor Party in Parliament. 
— The new Parliament assembled August 12. In the House of Commons 
Mr. William Court Gully was reelected Speaker without opposition. The 
Queen's Speech contained earnest reference to the Armenian troubles and to 
the massacres in China, but proposed no business except the appropriations. 
Upon the completion of supply, September 5, the session closed. — The 
condition of Ireland has remained exceptionally peaceful. In the ranks of 
the Nationalist Party, however, personal feuds have been conspicuously 
present among the leaders, and have paralyzed the party's power. In 
connection with the election Mr. Healy openly charged his rivals in the 
party with selling out certain constituencies to the Liberals. The official 
head of the party, Mr. Justin McCarthy, thereupon issued an open mani- 
festo, August 7, holding Healy responsible for all the dissensions in the 
ranks, and attributing to his falsehoods and chicanery the loss of financial 
support from America and Australia and all the misfortunes of the Irish 
cause. It is admitted on all sides that no progress can be made toward 
the attainment of the party's ends until concord is restored. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — In Canada the Mani- 
toba School Question has continued to be the central point of political 
interest. On the 13th of June the Manitoba ministry laid before the 
legislature at Winnipeg its reply to the Dominion government's order 
requiring the reestablishment of the Catholic separate schools (see last 
Record, p. 377). The reply was a firm but respectful refusal to comply 
with the order, on the grounds that the Catholic separate schools before 
their abolition had been inefficient, and that it would be financially and 
administratively impracticable for the province to maintain a good system of 
primary education on the principle of a separate set of schools for every 
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religious sect that should demand it. This reply the provincial legislature 
approved on June 19 by a vote of 25 to 15. Under the constitution it then 
became the duty of the Dominion Parliament to pass the laws necessary to 
carry out the government's order. But serious political complications at 
once arose in view of such action, and on July 8 the ministry announced its 
conclusion not to propose remedial legislation till the first Thursday in next 
January, when, if the Manitoba legislature should not have acted, the 
Dominion Parliament would be asked to deal with the matter. This 
announcement caused a slight ministerial crisis, and the three French 
members of the cabinet resigned, though two of them were induced to 
withdraw their resignations. Later in the summer Earl Aberdeen, the 
governor-general, and Sir Mackenzie Bowell, the Dominion prime minister, 
were in consultation with the Winnipeg authorities, though apparently 
without effect upon the attitude taken by the latter. — From the papers 
submitted to the respective parliaments in the latter half of May it appeared 
that in the negotiations for the union of Newfoundland and Canada (see 
last Record, p. 378) the best financial offer that the latter felt able to 
make — about $1,405,000 in debt assumption, subsidies and administrative 
services — still left a large balance of debt to be carried by the former, 
which would necessitate taxation heavier than the Newfoundland govern- 
ment would venture to propose to the people. Accordingly the ministry 
gave up the idea of union, negotiated a loan in London to settle its floating 
debt, and started in on a policy of radical retrenchment. On July 4 this 
policy met with a check through the refusal of the governor to assent to 
a bill reducing the salaries of all government officers. In the middle of 
September extensive smuggling practices were unearthed that explained 
certain deficiencies in much-needed revenue, and that further seemed to 
implicate a number of supporters of the Whiteway government. A large 
number of arrests were made in connection with the matter in October. — 
Financial policy in New South Wales has attracted great attention both 
to itself and to its wider political results. A series of government measures 
which included an extreme free-trade tariff, with direct taxes on land and 
income to compensate for the abolished customs duties, was antagonized 
and defeated by the Legislative Council, or upper house, after passing the 
lower. Thus to the tariff and direct-tax issues was added that as to the 
power of an appointed upper house with life tenure to thwart the will of 
the popular representatives. On these questions the Reid ministry appealed 
to the electors and won a decisive victory, July 24. Bills were promptly 
brought in at the assembling of the new parliament, August 13, for carrying 
out the proposed financial policy. But at the end of October the upper 
house again produced a deadlock by refusing to accept a provision of the 
land-tax bill exempting from the tax land up to the unimproved value of 
j£475. — In Indian affairs the leading question has been as to the retention 
of Chitral, the little mountain state lately conquered. The occupation of 
the kingdom had been undertaken for the purpose of punishing acts of 
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hostility and aggression by the ruler, and the Indian government officially 
declared at the outset that there was no intention to make any permanent 
conquest. But when the British expedition had triumphed, a demand arose 
that the position should be held as an important element in the defense of 
India on the side of the Pamirs. Lord Rosebery's ministry determined, 
after consideration, to withdraw the troops, but this decision was not made 
public till July 5, after the change of government. On August 12 it was 
announced that Lord Salisbury had given orders that Chitral should not 
be abandoned, but that permanent garrisons should hold it and the road 
connecting it with India. — The delimitation of the Russian frontier in the 
Pamirs was completed in the middle of September by the joint commission 
to whom the work had been entrusted under the recent treaty. 

FRANCE. — The financial projects of the Ribot ministry were set 
forth in the proposed budget for 1 896, which was published in {he middle of 
May. This estimated a deficit of 56,000,000 francs, which it was proposed 
to meet by remodeled succession duties, by increase in several of the old 
taxes, and by new taxes on house-servants, horses and carriages. The budget 
committee, as constituted by the Chamber May 21, was hostile to the govern- 
ment's plans and assumed an attitude which left little prospect of their ulti- 
mate adoption. The Chamber adopted in July a bill providing for an extensive 
rearrangement of the liquor taxes, and establishing a government monopoly 
of the trade in distilled spirits. The fate of this bill in the Senate is 
expected to have an important influence on the budget. — The acceptance 
of Germany's invitation to take part in the ceremonies at Kiel in June (see 
below, p. 750) was made the basis of attacks on the government by the 
Radicals. In replying to an interpellation, June ro, M. Hanotaux, the 
minister for foreign affairs, asserted that the acceptance was merely an act 
of politeness and signified no change of policy whatever. The August 
anniversary celebrations of the Germans also caused very bitter comment 
among all parties and classes in France. — All through the summer the 
slow progress of the campaign in Madagascar (see below, p. 753) was 
followed with great interest, and evidences of inadequate arrangements 
for taking care of the fever-stricken soldiers were the basis of severe attacks 
on the war ministry in even the more reputable newspapers. — The tariff 
war between France and Switzerland, which had resulted in very serious 
detriment to French commerce, was terminated by a compromise, June 25, 
in which France gave way to Switzerland's demand that some thirty articles 
of Swiss production should be admitted at rates below the minimum tariff. 
— A cabinet crisis followed closely upon the reassembling of the chambers, 
October 22. Dissensions and recriminations among the ministers in con- 
nection with the Madagascar expedition had seriously weakened the Ribot 
government, and attacks upon it by the Socialists and Radicals began 
promptly at the opening of the session. An interpellation by the Socialist 
Jaures on the ministry's conduct in connection with a strike at Carmaux 
failed of decisive results. But on October 28 a motion of M. Rouanet, 
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practically censuring the government for shielding politicians who were 
charged with complicity in corrupt operations of a railway syndicate, was 
carried, 310 to 211. A Radical cabinet was then formed under the leader- 
ship of M. Bourgeois, with Berthelot for foreign affairs, Cavaignac for war, 
and Lockroy for the marine. On November 4 M. Bourgeois formally out- 
lined his policy to the Chamber. He promised a thorough investigation of 
the Southern Railway scandal, an earnest effort to pass the budget on time, 
and bills for a progressive succession tax, a general income tax, coop- 
erative insurance, workingmen's pensions and a definitive settlement of the 
relations of state and church. 

GERMANY*. — The Reichstag was prorogued May 24, without having 
accomplished much besides routine business. The Prussian Landtag con- 
tinued throughout its session to manifest on every occasion the hostility of 
the Agrarian Conservative majority to the government. Finance-Minister 
Miquel's taxation bills were seriously altered in this way. Both houses of 
the Landtag in May passed urgent resolutions calling upon the government 
to take steps looking toward international bimetallism. It was announced 
in June that the imperial government's inquiry among the various German 
governments had elicited opinions that rendered the calling of a monetary 
conference improbable. — On June 20 the new ship canal connecting the 
Baltic with the North Sea was formally opened with elaborate ceremonies. 
In response to invitations from the emperor a large fleet of war vessels of 
many nations, including Russia and even France, assembled at Kiel and 
took part in the festivities. — Throughout August all Germany was occupied 
in celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the victories at the outset of 
the Franco-Prussian War, the festivities culminating with the "Sedan 
days " at the beginning of September. A discordant note in the general 
jubilation was the ostentatious refusal of the Socialists to take part, and 
this attitude on their part drew upon them sharp reproaches from the 
emperor. The latter was most energetic in heading celebrations, especially 
in the various divisions of the army ; and both in a speech at a state dinner, 
September 2, and in a general rescript of thanks issued a little later, he 
used strong expressions against the Socialists, whom he referred to as those 
" unpatriotic enemies of the divine system of order in the world." — The 
Socialist Congress, which was held at Breslau October 7-12, revealed in 
general a high degree of union in the party, and a lack of any element that 
would point to a weakening of its forces in the near future. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The fall of the Windischgratz ministry 
occurred June 18, in consequence of a vote of the lower house of the 
Reichsrath appropriating money for the teaching of the Slovene language 
in the high school at Cilli, in Styria. This vote caused the formal with- 
drawal of the German Liberals from the coalition on which the cabinet was 
founded. Other questions had already caused much friction between the 
ministerial parties, and the fall of the cabinet had been probable for some 
time. Its tax-reform bills had occasioned some discontent, which had 
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become very pronounced upon the publication of its Electoral Reform Bill, 
June 4. This bill, like the first formulated by this ministry (see this 
Record for June, 1894, p. 370), provided for a fifth electoral curia for the 
workingmen, but extended the franchise to others than contributors to 
workingmen's insurance funds, and arranged details so as to favor the Con- 
servatives and Poles rather more than the German Liberals in the distribu- 
tion of the forty-seven new seats in the Reichsrath. After the retirement of 
Prince Windischgratz the routine business of the summer was carried on by 
a temporary non-partisan cabinet, under the presidency of Count Kilman- 
segg. At the beginning of October a permanent ministry under Count 
Badeni assumed the conduct of affairs, resting for support mainly on the 
Polish party in the legislature, though claiming to be free from party 
affiliations. Count Badeni's declaration at the meeting of the Reichsrath, 
October 22, promised a new electoral bill and the necessary steps for 
renewing the constitutional adjustment between Austria and Hungary, 
which will soon expire. — The strength of the Anti-Semitic party in the 
municipal council and among the populace of Vienna gave rise at the 
end of May to considerable disturbances, on the occasion of the election of 
a burgomaster by the council. Dr. Lueger, a leading Anti-Semite, was 
elected, but declined to serve. Disorderly scenes within and without the 
council chamber led the ministry to dissolve the council and entrust the 
government of the city to a commissioner, assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee. New elections in September resulted in the attainment of a two- 
thirds majority in the council by the Anti-Semites. The Clericals in Vienna 
supported the Anti-Semites, as a protest against the government's anti- 
clerical policy in Hungary. The Anti-Semitic leader has publicly de- 
nounced the Hungarian government as controlled by Jews. Dr. Lueger 
was again elected burgomaster by the new council, but the emperor 
refused, November 7, to approve the choice. — The Liberals in Hungary 
manifested great delight over the fall of Count Kalnoky (see last Record), 
regarding it as an evidence of imperial favor for their ecclesiastical 
policy. At the beginning of July the ordinances were issued for putting 
into operation the new civil-marriage and civil-registry laws. In conduct- 
ing the civil-marriage ceremony and civil birth registry the administrative 
officials were instructed formally to notify the parties concerned that their 
duties to the church were not yet fulfilled. The Magyar language alone is 
allowed in the proceedings. The laws went into force October 1, with only 
some slight disturbances in a few rural districts, where the peasantry were 
incited by the priests to violence against the officials. On September 30 the 
lower house of the Diet at Pest adopted a compromise with the Magnates 
on the two remaining ecclesiastical bills, and the legislation was finally com- 
pleted. — A change in the official tide of the chief minister of the dual 
monarchy was recently made, by which his full designation became : 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and of the Imperial and Royal House. The 
change consisted in the insertion of the words "and Royal," which was 
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understood to be a particular recognition of Hungary's equal position in the 
realm. 

ITALY. — The general election, which began May 26, resulted in a 
great victory for the government. In the parliament that assembled June 10, 
Signor Crispi's supporters numbered 366 and the combined opposition 
only 155. Of the various opposition parties only the Socialists made gains 
in the elections. With its majority well in hand the ministry carried 
through successfully the routine work of the session. The financial situa- 
tion was shown to have greatly improved, and the prospect of an equilibrium 
in the budget seemed more real than for some time in the past. — The 
proceedings instituted by Premier Crispi against Giolitti in the courts (see 
last Record) were checked by a decision that the controversy was solely in 
the jurisdiction of the Chamber. Charges of personal corruption brought 
against Crispi by Cavalotti, a Radical leader, also failed to gain a standing 
in court. — In the middle of September began the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the events that culminated in the occupation of Rome 
by the national army. Monuments to Garibaldi, Cavour and Minghetti 
were dedicated, as was a pillar to mark the point where the walls were 
breached for the entry of Victor Emmanuel's troops. Incidentally to the 
festivities the king proclaimed either full amnesty or a reduction of sentence 
for all the prisoners who were undergoing punishment for participation in 
the disturbances of a year ago in Sicily and Massa Carrara. The pope 
assumed an attitude of formal protest against this whole celebration. He 
had earlier renewed the prohibition upon the faithful against taking part in 
the elections. — A further unpleasantness in connection with the papacy 
was caused by the projected visit of King Carlos of Portugal to Rome. 
The pope announced that if the king visited King Humbert, the papal 
nuncio would be withdrawn from Portugal. Alleging the internal political 
complications that this would cause, King Carlos abandoned his purpose ; 
whereupon the Italian government withdrew its minister from Lisbon, and 
severed diplomatic relations October 20. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. —The tension between Norway and 
Sweden, which was very threatening at the beginning of this Record, was 
relieved somewhat by a compromise resolution passed in the Norwegian 
Storthing June 7. This involved an understanding, on the one hand, that 
a ministry should be appointed which should harmonize with the condition 
of parties in the Storthing, and on the other, that this ministry should 
undertake to settle the difficulties with Sweden by negotiation. Further it 
was agreed that the basis of the negotiation should include, on the one side, 
the maintenance of the union between the kingdoms, and on the other, the 
establishment of a separate consular system and foreign ministry for Nor- 
way. This whole project was opposed by the extreme Radicals as conced- 
ing too much, but it passed the Storthing by 90 to 24, the moderates of the 
Left acting with the Conservatives to form the majority. A further step 
in the line of compromise was the adoption of the budget by the Storthing, 
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including the diplomatic and consular appropriation which a year before 
had been voted on a condition which the king did not accept. The forma- 
tion of a ministry in accordance with the plan of compromise was not 
effected till October 14, when a coalition cabinet, headed by Hagerup, 
was announced, in which the Conservatives, the Radicals and the Moder- 
ates were all represented. In September the Swedish government gave the 
necessary two years' notice of the termination of the treaty of navigation 
and commerce between the kingdoms, and thus raised a new set of questions 
to be treated in the forthcoming negotiations. — In Belgium the chief 
matters of interest during the legislative season were the protective tariff 
and the new school law which the clerical majority forced through. The 
latter project made religious instruction compulsory in the primary schools, 
and in general extended the influence of the ecclesiastical organization in 
public education. A bitter and demonstrative, but unavailing, opposition to 
the project was made by the Radicals and the Socialists. — A lurid light 
was thrown on the passions underlying Bulgarian politics by the assassina- 
tion of M. Stamboloff, July 15, in the streets of Sofia. The ex-premier was 
literally hacked to pieces by the knives of the murderers, though he did not 
die till the 18th. A strong tendency was manifested by the European 
press to hold Prince Ferdinand, who at the time was in Carlsbad, morally 
responsible for the hideous deed. The funeral of the murdered statesman 
was attended by some disturbances created by his implacable adversaries. 
The assassins have not yet been brought to justice. The pro-Russian, and 
therefore anti-Turkish, policy of the government has been made clear in 
various ways. The Macedonian agitation (see ante, p. 746) is said to have 
been connived at by the Bulgarian government. A deputation headed by 
the Bulgarian Metropolitan, Clement, visited St. Petersburg in July to lay a 
wreath on the tomb of the late czar, and incidentally to do what they could 
to secure the recognition of Prince Ferdinand by the Russian government. 
The Metropolitan claimed that great results had been attained by the depu- 
tation, but a semi-official statement was issued in St. Petersburg, August 1, 
declaring that the czar would never recognize Prince Ferdinand. It was 
reported in October that the ministry had urged the prince to have his 
infant son Boris baptized in the orthodox faith, to make him more accept- 
able to Russia. The address to the Sobranje, October 31, did not contain 
the expected announcement of this ceremony, though it abounded in friendly 
references to Russia. — A change of ministry in Servia in July, through 
which the Progressists, represented by M. Novakovitch, came into power, 
was considered to foreshadow an approaching reconciliation between the 
king and the Radicals, and the transfer of power to the latter, who have in 
their ranks an undoubted majority of the Servian people. 

AFRICA. — The French conquest of Madagascar was completed by 
the occupation of the Hova capital, Antananarivo, September 27. General 
Duchesne's expedition spent almost six months in covering the 370 miles 
between the coast and the capital. The military resistance of the Hovas 
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was of the slightest ; the lack of roads in a very difficult country, and 
the deadly climate of the lowlands, were the chief causes of the delay, 
though serious charges of mismanagement in respect to supplies and 
hospital service were brought against the ministry of war. Upon the 
occupation of the capital the queen accepted by treaty the full protec- 
torate of the French. — On the ground that the king of Ashanti, by 
continuing the practice of human sacrifices, was violating a treaty, the 
British government demanded that a British protectorate should be recog- 
nized. On the refusal of the king to agree to this, at the end of October 
an expedition was prepared to go to the capital, Coomassie, and enforce 
the demand. — In July a German fleet, appearing at Tangiers, exacted 
from the government of Morocco reparation for the murder of German 
subjects by the natives. The French press manifested some resentment at 
Germany's proceedings in this affair. — From the Congo State came a report 
in June of an important victory over the Mahdists in the equatorial region. 
The execution of a British trader and ex-missionary named Stokes by an 
officer of the Congo State, on the charge of selling arms and ammunition to 
the natives, caused much criticism in Great Britain. It was claimed that 
the proceedings in the case were very irregular, and the evidence insufficient. 
— The Italian government has announced its resolute purpose to maintain 
and strengthen its position in Abyssinia. The announcement was prompted 
by a Russian mission to King Menelik in June for the alleged purpose of 
" bringing the Russian and Abyssinian churches closer together." It was 
reported on the 21st of October that King Menelik had been killed by 
lightning. At the end of the Record the Italian General Baratieri was 
engaged in operations that seemed likely to involve the conquest of the 
whole of Abyssinia. 

THE ORIENT. — The final adjustments following the conclusion of the 
war with Japan have brought interesting developments as to the relations 
between China and Russia. In connection with the payment of the first 
installment of the war indemnity to Japan (the total was $160,000,000) 
China issued a loan of $77,200,000, of which the Russian government 
undertook a formal guarantee. The money was obtained, however, through 
French bankers, and the interest is secured by the Chinese customs duties. 
The terms of the undertaking were officially announced by a Russian 
imperial ukase of July 7, but the affair had been widely known and 
discussed before, and much speculation had been indulged in by the press 
as to the motives of Russia's action. In Japan a very strong anti-Russian 
feeling has been manifested in various ways. Just at the close of this 
Record it was announced that a treaty had been concluded between Japan 
and China, in which the latter agreed to pay an additional indemnity of 
30,000,000 taels, upon receipt of which the former should fulfil her agree- 
ment to evacuate the Liao-Tung peninsula. A report from Hongkong in 
the last week of October that China had conceded to Russia the use of 
Port Arthur as a naval station and the right to connect the place by rail 
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with Siberia, gave rise to very earnest protests in the British press against 
the aspirations of Russia on the Pacific coast. The continental press in 
general expressed satisfaction at the apparent advantage that Russia had 
obtained over Great Britain and at the diplomatic isolation of the latter. 
The report was later officially declared baseless. — A fresh series of outrages 
on missionaries in China began in May and continued through the summer. 
The regions especially concerned were the provinces of Szechuen and 
Tokien. Beginning with the looting and burning of an American station 
at Chengtu in May, the disturbances culminated in the slaughter of nearly 
a dozen British subjects at Kucheng on the first of August. The imperial 
authorities at Pekin professed entire readiness to ferret out and punish the 
perpetrators of the deeds, but the conduct of the local officials indicated 
indifference to the outrages, if not actual connivance therein. At the end 
of September the British government peremptorily demanded of China the 
prompt and public degradation of the viceroy of Szechuen and his subor- 
dinates for failing to protect the missionaries, accompanying the demand 
with a naval demonstration on the Yang-Tse-Kiang. The Chinese govern- 
ment at once complied with the terms of the ultimatum. A large number 
of persons have been executed for complicity in the Kucheng massacre, 
and a commission of American officials is engaged in an investigation of 
the earlier but less serious affair at Chengtu. 

LATIN AMERICA. — The Cuban insurrection has assumed very 
serious proportions during the six months under review. Despite the 
vigilance of the Spanish cruisers and of the American authorities, consider- 
able supplies of men and munitions seem to have made their way from the 
United States to the rebels, and many recruits have been gained from the 
population of the island. While the important towns of the coast and 
inland have been retained by the Spanish troops, the country regions of 
the interior seem to have been overrun by the insurgents, moving from the 
east westward, throughout fully two-thirds of the island. General Martinez 
Campos has found himself obliged to make heavy demands on the home 
government for reinforcements, but the responses have indicated a resolu- 
tion to subdue the insurgents at any outlay of money and men. By the 
end of August the Spanish forces in the island amounted to .80,000 men, 
and more were promised in case of necessity. The fighting during the 
summer was of a desultory character, the insurgents generally avoiding 
set battles, but keeping up guerrilla practices. On May 20 one of the 
principal leaders of the insurgents, Jose 1 Marti, was killed in a skirmish. 
In midsummer the insurgents announced the organization of a provisional 
government, which was succeeded, September 22, by a permanent republican 
government, with Salvador Cisneros, formerly Marquis de Santa Lucia, as 
president. The seat of government was Najasa. In October it was 
announced at Madrid that Martinez Campos would begin in November a 
general systematic movement to crush the rebellion. The whole island 
will then be surrounded by a cordon of war ships, and the land forces, in a 
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line extending across the island, will move eastward, sweeping the rebels 
before it into their fastnesses in the mountains of the eastern province, 
where they will be hemmed in and finally disposed of. — Renewed attention 
was attracted to the boundary dispute between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela by the statement in the English press, October 19, that the British 
government had sent an ultimatum to Venezuela demanding reparation for 
the arrest of British officers last January at Uruan, a point within the 
territory in dispute, and declaring what terms would be granted in the 
settlement of the boundary question. — The discovery in July that Great 
Britain had formally occupied, as a cable station, the little desert island of 
Trinidad, 500 miles off the coast of Brazil, gave rise to a strong popular 
feeling in the latter country and led to a diplomatic correspondence in 
which the proprietary claims of Brazil to the island were established. 
General and Ex-President Floriano Peixoto died June 29. — The idea of 
Central American confederation was taken up anew at a conference held 
at Amapala, Honduras, about June 20. It had been designed to have the 
presidents of all five of the republics present, but only three appeared, 
namely, Gutierrez of Salvador, Bonilla of Honduras, and Zelaya of Nica- 
ragua. The consultation of the three resulted in a scheme of loose con- 
federation, in which a central diet is to have charge of foreign relations and 
of differences among the component states. The scheme is subject to rati- 
fication by the legislatures of the states concerned, and is arranged with 
reference to the entrance of Guatemala and Costa Rica also into the 
confederation. Wm _ a _ Dunning . 



